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WINTER INDOORS AND OUTDOORS, 

Everything is comparative, in this world of 

changes and varieties ; and in no regard, perhaps, 

can more variety of estimation be found, than in 

that borne by one and another to the most severe of 

the seasons — winter. To him who can look back 

upon a well-spent and 

reasonably prosperous 

summer, and forward to 

the time of forced in- 
action as one of rest, 

recuperation, and feed- 
ing of the mind in store 

for the next busy and 

hurried period — noth- 
ing could well be pleas- 

anter or more welcome, 

one would think, than 

the time of closed doors, 

sparkling fires, home 

comforts, and all those 

enjoyments so closely 

woven with the thought 

and so easily attainable 

in the place and the 

time of rest. All this, 

not reckoning, what 

may so well accompany, 

the presence and prat- 
tle of children, who 

seem to be the very 

sprites of the winter 

season, in many of their 

characteristics, and who 

certainly make up much 

of the enjoyment of the 

period, as they derive a 

corresponding amount 

of pleasure from the 

wind and the snow that g| 

sometimes freeze their 1 1 

elders. All this, too, 

without reckoning the 

Christmas and other 

holiday festivities, that 
seem appointed of hea- 
ven as marking the 
cheerfully solemn time 
when one year is going 
to its rest with the ages 
and another taking its 
appointed place in the 
reckoning calendars of 
the earth. On the con- 
trary, to the hopelessly 
lonely, or to one who 
must look back upon 
loss and failure in the 
past, and to whom the 
outlook of the future is 
still more cheerless and 
desolate, no circum- 
stances can readily be 

imagined, more saddenrng and discouraging than 
the cessation of the active forces of nature, the 
coming of those fierce winds which seem to type 
anew the blasts of adversity sweeping around him, 
and the. cold snow lying upon the earth in sad re- 
minder of the chill weight fallen upon his hopes 
and aspirations. Such, with a thousand ramifica- 
tions of circumstance and feeling, are the conttasts 
of winter ; but to descend from the general idea to 
particulars, in many an instance a contrast quite as 
notable may be found within a few score of yards, 
the physical only being taken into consideration and 
no attempt made at measuring the intrinsic happi- 
ness or discomfort that may be hidden away in one 
relation or another apparently full pf the opposite. 
What could be more startlingly antithetical or in- 
structive, for instance, than the outer and inner life 
shown in the three pictures lying before us — of 
"Winter Scenes Outdoors" and "Winter Scenes 
Indoors?" Without, the snow lies thick, the sky is 



gray and cold, and the cheerless night is shutting 
down on the road that the weary wayfarers trudge, 
some of them burthened with the fagots gathered 
with such difficulty, and all betraying the belongings 
and the necessities of the poor. Again, in "The 
Fagot Gatherer," the same feeling is carried on if not 
intensified. How chillily, here, through rifted clouds 
and between bared branches, looks down the full 
moon, on the snowy waste, the stripped trees, the 
laden roof, with the smoke from the chimneys tell- 
ing of comfort within, the keen spark of light from 
the window, and the figure of the single passer-by 
with his staff, and again with the laboriously gath- 
ered fagot from the wood. Within — perhaps within 
one of the very houses which the wayfarers will pass 
during the next few minutes of their toilsome pro- 




WINTER SCENES — OUTDOORS. 

gress — thick walls shut out the blast ; warm carpets, 
blazing fires, and an hundred luxurious appoint- 
ments take away the very thought of discomfort, 
and the petted darling of the family, in the flush of 
her youth and beauty, and robed for conquest at ball 
or opera, stands musingly for a few moments before 
the well-heaped grate, waiting for the partner who is 
to take her yet closer into the magic circle of en- 
joyment. Two very different scenes, are they not, 
for two possibly lying so near.^ And yet nearly 
every mile of the earth's surface has contrasts as 
striking, especially in the winter-time that may be 
alternately so cheerless or so full of the very high- 
est varieties of pleasure, and to eyes made capable, 
by experience, of looking through and beyond the 
mists and uncertainties of ordinary surroundings. 
So has it been, no doubt, from the beginning ; so will 
it be, in all probability, to the end, when the destiny 
of man shall be accomplished and the seasons change 
no more. 



GOING HOME TO CLOUD-HEAVEN. 

Dear, dear, but it was cold on Christmas morning. 
The air was keenly bitter, the snow was crusted with 
ice, and everything was miserably wintry and chill. 
Turie Quilty drew her thin legs up onto her chair, 
and sat on her feet with a pathetic idea of warming 
them. As she sat, her fingers, though numb and 
cold, knitted busily, and her thoughts flew as fast. 

"A penny for bread, and where are we? No- 
where ! Nothin' for milk nor sugar, nor coal, nor 
jelly ! A ^^^ yesterday for Tim, and nothin' else ! 
Yes, Tim, coming ! " 

The half-muttered monologue resolved itself into 
this cheery, sweet-toned "Yes, Tim, coming." The 
small feet were placed stiffly down on the floor, and 

Turie was in motion. 
liAssuredly " in motion," 
for such comical getting 
over the floor could not 
be styled walking. One 
hand was flung above 
her head, one foot tried 
to elevate itself to the 
same height, and the 
other twisted itself 
along, and through the 
open door of her bare 
garret room, into one 
more comfortable, but 
poor enough at the best. 
A whirl of a second on 
one toe, and breathless 
the girl looked down on 
a white face lying so 
tired and weak on the 
pillow. Then the owner 
of the white face spoke 
proudly : 

"That was a stun- 
ner ! " 

. "Yes, I didn't fall, 
nor tumble, nor scrab- 
ble a bit, did I? Co- 
rinne says that if I can 
only get a little fatter, I 
can soon earn a shilling 
a week. Think of that, 
Tim! What did you 
want ? " 

Tim looked down 
nervously, before he 
answered with a patient 
yet childishly wistful 
tone : 

" I thought maybe it 
was most dinner-time, 
and I didn't smell no 
fire, and I thought you 
was gone out — that was 
all." 

It was well for his 
tender heart that he 
could not see her face 
as she stooped to move 
the one bit of carpet so 
that its brightest colors 
should lie where he 
could see them. That 
face was full of dismay ; 
and it was quite a mo- 
ment before, with a lit- 
tle twirl and spring, she 
regained her feet, and answered cheerily : 

" You great baby ! It was not the dinner you want- 
ed, but me ! Don't you never go for to say you're 
hungry ! I must go out, but I'll give you a cracker." 
With a great show of bustle and fuss, she produced 
one from a stone jar, carefully concealing that it was 
the last and only one. Not daring to look at him 
again, she danced out, and shut the door. All the 
life died out of her whirling figure, and she sank 
down in the farthest corner of the bleak garret in 
outspoken grief. 

"Oh, Tim ; oh, poor Tim ! He's hungry, and I've 
nothin' to give him ; " and sobbing in a subdued way, 
she strove to think calmly. 

They were orphans, Tim crippled and ill from birth. 
Two years before, their father had fallen from a scaf- 
fold, and been brought home to them — dead. Turie 
picked up a scanty living by selling the laces and 
crochet tidies, in the day, that her fingers wove so 
deftly at night. Some three years before, the father. 
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then a carpenter in a minor theatre, had befriended a 
ballet-girl ; and in return, Mademoiselle Corinne 
(Mary Brady) had commenced teaching Turie to 
dance. Through all their poverty and want the 
lessons had continued, and Turie had been an apt 
pupil. A great grief to Corinne was the fact that 
Turie couldn't, or wouldn't, grow fat ; and many were 
the comical consultations held with Tim on the sub- 
ject. Turie entertained the shrewd idea that more 
food would solve the difficulty ; but she kept this 
idea secret, and the others had not yet stumbled on 
it. Unfortunately, Corinne had been away with her 
troupe in the north country-towns, or Turie would 
have gone to her, sure of kindly help. Poor little 
woman ! the Christmas Day was not a very hopeful 
or happy one. Tim's rapidly failing health had kept 
her more at home of late, and her stock of pennies 
had dwindled to one. 

With a resolute look 
dawning through her tears, 
she started up and wrapped 
her ragged shawl about her. 
A straw bonnet, without 
trimming of any kind, and 
so large that it slipped down 
and rested on her ears, she 
fastened by tying an old veil 
over it. From under this 
ludicrous headgear beamed 
the same resolute face, as 
she ran down the stairs, 
through the narrow street, 
and out into a broad tho- 
roughfare. Watching her 
chance, she crossed the 
crowded street, went into 
a baker's, and, holding out 
her penny, said: "A pen- 
n'orth of buttered cakes," 
and stood with wistful eyes 
as the man buttered the 
steaming edibles, slapped 
them together, and bade 
her "eat 'em ' while they 
smoked." She was only a 
child, and her heart swelled 
as the delicious smell rose 
to her pinched nostrils; 
and it .took all her love for 
Tim to restrain her from 
taking just one bite. 

Not a morsel had she 
tasted all day, and hunger 
was tempting her sorely. 
Keeping her head well up, 
so that* no sight of the 
cakes might make her false 
to Tim, she started for the 
opposite side of the street. 
The roadway was crowded 
with carts, but Turie was not 
afraid. She had almost 
gained the opposite side, 
when an infuriated horse 
broke from its master's 
guiding hand, and sprang 
forward. Turie heard the 
warning shouts, and even 
then would have been safe, 
but her hat fell forward, 
blinding her eyes, and in the 
next instant she was under 
the trampling hoofs, down 

in the snow, with the wheels crushing away her life. 
Around the pale form a pitying crowd gathered, 
some only curious, — many with the Christmas soft- 
ness resting in their moistened eyes. 

For she was dead. Her fragile bones were broken 
in many places ; and her face, unhurt, and smiling 
with the triumph of a vanquished temptation, and 
one hand grasping the precious food, were all that 
looked like Turie. Just before, a boot-boy had 
ridiculed her comical hat; now, with his bare cold 
hand he strove to shape it round the still face. No 
one seemed to know who she was, or where she lived. 
A poor man drew his cart to the walk, and laid her 
on its rough boards. With an ashamed movement, 
he pulled off his warm coat, covered the broken form 
with it, then drove away with the policeman, and 
faced the bitter day, bare-armed. The matron at the 
hospital dropped tears of sympathy on the white 
flowers she laid around the child face, then kissed 
the peaceful lips, and saw them close her last frail 



house, and bear Turie to the field of everlasting 
quiet. No more of dancing, no more of knitting, no 
more want, but a rest immortal, a peace eternal, and 
the raiment and glory of the angels, for Turie. 

Tim lay quiet after Turie had left him alone, eating 
his cracker slowly, and trying to believe that it satis- 
fied him. When it was gone he watched the clouds 
sailing by, and thought of the angels that Turie had 
taught him to believe dwelt in them. Surely Turie 
was staying long ! He covered his thin arms more 
closely, for the scrap of fire she had left was ashes, 
cold and dull. A great heavy cloud of gray, he 
thought, must be the home of his father, sturdy and 
strong of yore, and changed in no way in his son's 
mind. Another, soft and bright, he thought must 
hold his young mother, who had left him at his birth ; 



that came to her. When her voice was still, Tim 
had gone to find his loved ones, and Turie among 
them, little as he knew it. 

Corinne learned one day of Turie's death from a 
chance witness of the scene; and through all her life 
the memory of the tender, self-denying, suffering 
children kept her heart more fresh and pure than it 
might otherwise have been. The large white cloud, 
with the golden edges, and a red light showing 
through, lying at sunset in the far-western sky — is 
it not the home of Timothy Quilty and his wife and 
children.^ — Etnna Stjierne J arisen. 
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and he knew her waiting for him was almost at an 
end, for his strength failed very fast, and he could 
scarcely lift his head unaided. Surely Turie was a 
long time coming ! 

It was getting so dark, the shadows were gathering 
so fast, but he heard no footstep. He felt faint and 
weak from want of food. Slowly the tears rose, and 
dropped silently one by one. It was so dark! A 
frightened sob, and the child-nature conquered as 
the stillness of the room was broken by his sobs. 
He was soon exhausted, and lay terrified and shud- 
dering. Then he called : "Turie, Turie." No answer, 
and with a frantic effort he raised himself and slid off 
the bed, falling so heavily that he was stunned. 

He woke with the rays of the candle showing him 
the face of Corinne, on whose arm his head was 
pillowed, and his crooked limbs covered by the folds 
of her dress. He was too weak to speak ; but, follow- 
ing the motion of his lips, Corinne thought he was 
trying to pray, and she said aloud the words of peace 



THE WRECKER'S CHRISTMAS. 

No one, merely familiar with the sloping coasts 
and sandy beaches of the central and Southern por- 
tions of the North Ameri- 
can continent, can form any 
idea what sea-shore life may 
be, on an iron-bound coast 
like that of nearly all Great 
Britain, where the white 
surf is seen breaking at the 
foot of the towering rocks, 
even in the calmest weather, 
and where the angry and 
raging waves are bursting 
in foam and thunder at any 
approach of storm. Diffi- 
cult as navigation may be, 
along even the mildest coast, 
and many as are the perils 
surrounding the mariner 
even under the most favor- 
able circumstances, all these 
details are literally nothing, 
where the shelving of a 
beach gives chance for life 
in the event of wreck, com- 
pared with the correspond- 
ing perils where the insur- 
mountable cliffs rise sheer 
from the sea, and where to 
be dashed against them is to 
be destroyed beyond hope. 
As a consequence, the life 
of the wrecker on the Amer- 
ican coast, adventurous and 
laborious as it may be, is 
litlle to be coriipared with 
that of the man who devotes 
himself to the saving of life 
on the corresponding coast 
of the British Islands. In 
that country, life-boats are 
considered among the indis- 
pensables, at very short dis- 
tances apart from each oth- 
er ; and life-boat stations are 
among the things quite as 
liberally provided by the 
government as are light- 
houses, while life-boat ser- 
vice is as carefully taught 
as that of the navy. Rough 
men — very rough men — 
are many of the wreckers of 
the British coasts ; but they 
are brave as rough, and 
kindly as brave, in the great 
majority of instances ; and 
the boldness with which 
they launch in what seems the very face of death, is 
only equaled by the patient fidelity with which they 
watch for what may be an occasion to save life per- 
iled on the coast, in fog, \iight or storm. 

Something of this is the story told by the graphic 
picture of " The Wrecker's Christmas," in the present 
number — the rough coastman, tarpaulin-clothed 
and sou'westered, thinking with lingering regret of 
the pleasant little home and the rejoicing family 
whom duty will not permit him to join on the sacred 
holiday — looking out from his shelter, over the 
troubled sea, as the night comes down with ap- 
proaching, storm, and ready to do all that man may 
do, in the event of a peril by wreck which the prox- 
imity of a vessel in distress makes only too prob- 
able. Only himself, for the time, reckoning man- 
hood ; but by no means alone is the wrecker, with 
the company of his faithful dog, trained like himself 
to save the perishing, and evidently sharing with 
him the belief that the danger will not be avoided, 



